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to the future Laureate. He spoke about the new heresy which substituted Art for Faith and Beauty for Sanctity. His brother-poet, it is said, contested nothing, but simply listened, occasionally replenishing his pipe. When Trench had taken his departure the auditor took up his pen, and the single thought became a poem. Later the same thought was illustrated by Trench in two poems, viz. "The Prize of Song/' one of the stateliest lyrics of modern times, and a noble representative of Hellenic Song: and, secondly, in a sonnet, beginning, "What good soever in thy heart or mind."
Two short poems of an extraordinary strength and majesty were written at this time: one would have thought that they had been written at a maturer period; but, if I remember right, they were suggested by some popular demonstrations connected with the Reform Bill of 1832, and its rejection by the House of Lords. Their political teaching shows that when but twenty-three years of age Tennyson's love of Liberty, which at all periods so strongly characterized his poetry, was accompanied by an equally strong conviction that Liberty must ever be a Moral Power beginning upon the spiritual " heights " of wisdom, mutual respect and self-control; and that no despotism could be more fatal than that tyranny of a majority in which alone a material omnipotence is united with a legal one. These two poems begin respectively with the lines, " You ask me, why, tho' ill at ease," and "Of old sat Freedom on the heights." Their massive grandeur results mainly from their brevity, and the austere simplicity of their diction, which belongs to what has sometimes been called the " lapidary " style. Each might indeed have been carved upon the entablature of a temple; and I remember hearing an aged statesman exclaim that they reminded him of what he felt when, driving across the lonely plain of Paestum, he found himself confronted by its two temples.            f
Their power consists largely in that perfection   of poetic form with            I
which each of them is invested.    In this respect they may be profitably            j
contrasted with a third poem  which  begins   " Love  thou   thy  land,           "j
with love far-brought." In thought and imagination that poem is equal to the former two; yet it bears no comparison with them as             .
regards weight and effectiveness, because the same perfection of form            J
was forbidden to it by the extent and complexity of its theme.    It            I
could not have been caused by want of pains on the part of the poet. An anecdote will illustrate his solicitude on the subject of poetic form, the importance of which was perhaps not as much appreciated by any other writer since the days of Greek poetry. One night, after he had been reading aloud several of his poems, all of them short, he            I
passed one of them to me and said, " What is the matter with that            1
poem?"    I read it and answered, " I see nothing to complain of."   He            ]